




























It may seem 


years the chief livelihood of white settlers. 


strange to us today that the Hudson's Bay Company was 


to develop fur resources in Northern Canada while the 


ain the lower St. Lawrence region had done little more than 


establish a foothold. 


Wildlife was for generations an indispensable 


source of food and clothing for white gettlers in Canada. 


it still may have that function in remote areas and in 


million and a quarter square miles, forms more 


the whole of Canada. Its population, however, is 


of one per cent of the whole. 


eighty square miles in the N.W.T. The population tends to 
belta and 


eentrate in certain areas, such as the Mackenzie 
there are 


administrative or mining centres, 50 that actually 
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regions thousands of square miles in extent without 
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WILDLIFE IN RELATION TO NORTHERN 
8 WW, Winston Mair, 
Chief, Canadian Wildlife Service 


beginning 


settleme 


emergencie 


only one-tenth 


tt is a truism that wildlife was one of the most 
4mportant factors, if not the most important, in the early 
development of Canada. hunting and the fur trade were for many 


the 


Yi but with the great developments in modern transportation 1ts 
in that respect is constantly shrinking. The fact remains, howeve ; 
that over vast areas in the north, wildlife is stiil the chief or 
only resource for native peoples and for white trappers. 
The Northwest Territories, with a land area of a 
than one-third of 
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7 Of the population, about 40% are Eskimos (mainly 


‘ 
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Found in coastal districts), about 25% are Indians (mainly 


ioe 
| ‘living in the Mackenzie basin and other parts of the interior}, 
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and the remainder are whites, The first censuses, up to 4 


"generation or sO ago, were very incompiete, but the native 
ee be been increasing during the past few decades. 


“Mining and defence developments have caused a recent increase 


_ 
eras the number of whites, but a substantial part of that increase “ 


" 


ney be classified as floating population, » 


Pe consists of ‘tundra, although. 


- Most of the N.W.T 


a 
pores: forest is found in southern sections and in the Mackenzie 
‘basin. Minerals, including oll, are found, but transportation 


; 


and climatic difficulties have made it uneconomic to produce 
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ay jaca value in proportion to their pulk and weight. 


‘most minerals, except those such as precious metals which have 









wildlife resources are therefore most important, 


and must be maintained and developed to help provide food for 
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. 
Es kimos and Indians. The long severe winters, the scarcity of 






ger ie soil, and the existence of "permafrost" near pdr 






" the capacity of the Territories to produce vegetation: i 
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in hunting pressure results from the influx of white workers, 
‘but this again is small, because hunting by whites is restricted 
under the territorial game regulations. 

The immediate duty of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service is to advise the authorities how best to manage wildlife 
resources for the benefit of the natives. The advice, to be of 
any value, must be based on knowledge of wildlife and its utili- 
gation throughout the Territories. Until a few years ago our 
knowledge of that kind was very sketchy. Some of it came from 
reports by game wardens, R.C.M.P. members, traders, missionaries 
and others whose occupations made them temporary or permanent 
residents. The remainder came from scientific expeditions, 
sometimes Canadian but often originating in Britain or the 
United States. As some of those expeditions were made primarily 
to study certain wildlife problems, they produced valuable in- 
formation, but it is easy to understand that as a whole the ine 
formation was disjointed, overlapping, and incomplete. 

In 1948 the Service undertook the first of its 
long-term continuing investigations in the north, when Dr. A.W.F. 
Banfield commenced field studies of the barren-ground caribou. 
During the ensuing two years he placed on record much new in- 
formation on that species, whih is one of the most important in 
the native economy. His work has been carried on by mammalogists 
permanently stationed in the N.W.T., and our knowledge of the 
earibou is continuing to increase. 

Other species of economic importance on which 
we have carried out, and are still carrying out, scientific 


investigations are white fox, muskrat , marten, beaver, and 
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many kinds of waterfowl and sea birds. One of our mammalogists 
made intensive studies of the walrus in Hudson Bay; that work 
is now being carried forward by the Fisheries Research Board. 

For the most efficient conduct of wildlife 
research in the N.W.T, it is necessary to plan on a species 
basis, rather than on a regional basis. This introduces a 
particular difficulty, because some of the most Important 
Species are thinly dispersed or migratory, distances toa be 
covered are great, and ground transportation facilities, as 
we understand them here in the south, are entirely lacking. 
The investigator must do most of his travelling by air and 
must be capable of coping with the discomforts, difficulties 
and hazards of a primitive and harsh country. We have been 
fortunate in recruiting young biologists who have proved equal 
to the tests and who are doing the most creditable work for 
the Department and for Canada. 

In addition to our basic wildife research, w-: 
have to consider the general plans which are being made for 
northern development. Those plans, of course, mist be on a 
basis different from that of our studies of wildlife species, 
but both must be harmonized. We must be prepared to provide 
wildlife management plans from time to time to meet the 
various intermediate objectives of the general plan. 

We must obtain the fullest possible information 
of present and potential wildlife utilization by natives, and 

we must discover what areas will support utilization in heavy 
or light degree. We must develop techniques for the most 
efficient harvesting of economic species: this is particularly 


4 11, because our officers have discovered that some native 
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8 are seriously wasteful of wildlife as well as of 
yageies ene effort. Because of the peculiar N.W.T. con-~ 
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ons , plans i best ttiiization must include methods 


a4 ‘ 
es va in the Territories, perhaps more than anywhere 
7 else in Canada, the problem of wildlife diseases is one which 
oe 


nee urgently for study. The dependence of natives on wild 
_ orange raw or inadequately cooked -~ makes them 


vulnerable to parasites which infest game animals; their dogs. 


"may similarly become diseased. Rabies, which is frequently 


ica wild animals in the north, offers a serious threat 


fo both dogs and humans. Some epizootic diseases might, with 


fe . wane out the greater part of a regional popv-- 


lation of one or more wild Species and bring hardship to the 
ee ies who depend on those animals. We have still much to 


5 
: learn about wildlife diseases, and in any program of northern 
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development research on them must be given high priority 
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an unusual problem because of Canada's commitments under the 
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Treaty commitments must be carefully studied. 

In these remarks I have, I must admit, merely 
touched upon the more important aspects of the relation of 
wildlife to northern development, but I hope that I have 
been able to convey some idea of the great extent and 
complexity of the subject. There are, of course, limits 
to what can be done with the man and money available: sone 
pressing problems have to be laid aside until we have enough 
men to tackle then, At present we have three biologists 
permanently stationed in the N.W.T., but we are finding it 
more economical and efficient in present circumstances for 
others to do field research in the north and laboratory work 
in a city where facilities are available. Thus one mammalogist 
will have his headquarters in Edmonton for work in the Mackenzie 
District, and 3 mammalogists and an ornithologist working in 
the Eastern Arctic area will have their headquarters in Ottawa, 

As time goes on the situation may change. The 
north may ultimately have sufficiently developed industry, 
transportation and living conditions for scientists and others 
to work with equal facilities on the Arctic Circle and in one 
of our southern cities. Until then, however, and probably for 
a long time thereafter, there is little doubt that wildlife will 
continue to be the most important natural resource of the 


greater part of Northern Canada. 


Presented to: 

Annual Meeting censdiaf 
Conservation Association, 

Montreal, Quebec, 

March 12, 1955. 
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